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Collective Bargaining 
Under HEERA 


by Robert Bezemek 


n July 1, 1979, a law took effect which 

has the potential to bring major im- 
provements in the wages and working con- 
ditions of university employees. But whether 
this potential will actually be realized is still 
undecided. It is important for all UC academic 
employees to understand the purposes and 
potential effects of the new law, known as 
HEERA, and the forces which are currently 
involved in a historic contest to determine 
the future of the university. 

HEERA is an acronym for the Higher 
Education Employer-Employee Relations 
Act. The primary accomplishment of this law 
is that it requires the university to negotiate 
with its employees about their wages and 
working conditions, and to attempt to reach 
a mutual agreement. This is the principle of 
collective bargaining, and represents a fun- 
damental change in the operation of the 
university. 

Until the passage of HEERA, the university 
always determined unilaterally the wages 
and working conditions of university em- 
ployees. Now, a bilateral decision-making 
process has been authorized. But this proc- 
ess does not start automatically. A state 

, the Public Employment Relations 
Board (PERB), has been assigned the task of 
overseeing the implementation of HEERA. 
Paradoxically, the complex technical proce- 
dure of implementing the law involves a 
series of steps which may prevent the bilateral 
process from actually getting underway. In 
order to understand the process, one needs 
to know more about HEERA. 
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State Higher Education Subcommittee 
Considers Situation of U.C. Lecturers 


by Suzanne Cowan 


n Wednesday, March 10, the Cali- 
fornia State Legislative Subcommit- 
tee on Educational Reform, chaired 
by Assemblyman Gary Hart, held a hearing 
in the state capitol dealing with the position 


of UC non-Academic Senate (N.A.S.) faculty 


A Grateful Farewell to 
Jeff Lustig 


Last September, at the request of several 
UC lecturers, University Council-AFT agreed 
to appoint a Field Representative to help 
coordinate the organizing efforts of N.A.S. 
faculty on the northern Califomia campuses. 
Former Berkeley lecturer and community 
activist Jeff Lustig was selected to fill this 
temporary position. With his skill and assist- 
ance, lecturers were able to develop the 
nuclei of N.AS. coalitions at Davis, Berkeley 
and Santa Cruz; to meet with representatives 
of the university administration, arouse the 
interest and concem of legislators about the 
situation of UC lecturers, collect and dissem- 
inate valuable information, and widen their 
base of support. Now that his period of service 
is over and Jeff has retumed to teaching, we 
would like to thank him for his excellent work. 
Our initial organizing campaign would have 
been much more difficult without him, and 
since we have gained considerable experience 
and some success, we feel confident in our 
ability to continue this important effort. 

—The Editors 


and the effects of recent changes in university 
policy on their teaching. 

The session had been in the making for 
some time. Hart became concerned about 
the problem of N.A.S. faculty several years 
ago, when two lecturers at UC Santa Barbara, 
Hart's own legislative district, were denied 
Security of Employment after many years of 
committed and successful teaching. Active 
support from Hart and Assemblyman John 
Vasconcellos, coupled with a strong campus 
reaction and public information campaign, 
succeeded in getting the university to reverse 
its decision. More recently, Hart had received 
several letters from non-tenure track faculty, 
alerting him to the increasingly stringent 
restrictions on maximum teaching time al- 
lowed lecturers under the new university poli- 
cies, as well as general difficulties faced by 
lecturers. 

Last January, Jeff Lustig, then University 
Council-A.F.T. field representative for north- 
ern California, sent Hart a twenty-page report 
cataloging the inequities, inconsistencies, 
and serious problems inherent in UC policy 
on lecturers. Hart responded with a letter to 
UC president David Saxon, accompanied by 
a series of pointed, critical questions about 
the situation of N.A.S. faculty. The response, 
which came in the form of a nineteen-page 
report prepared by a committee under the 
direction of Archie Kleingartner, Vice-Presi- 
dent for Academic and Staff Personnel Rela- 
tions, prompted Hart to call the March 10 
legislative hearing. 


Continued on page 7 
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Collective bargaining is authorized, = 
;' w law, only in ‘appropria’e 

cording to the new B decides 
baraaining units of employees. PERB dec 

gaining . ies of employees, 
which units, or categories © ted in 
are appropriate. The decision is expec ifs 
about six months, concluding a more ch 
two-year unit determination process wh! 
began late in 1979. During this period, 
several labor unions filed petitions with PERB 
seeking to establish various bargaining units. 
Nearly all the petitions dealt exclusively with 
non-academic (staff) employees. Initially only 
two of them covered academic employees; 
both were filed by the American Federation 
of Teachers (A.F.T.). One sought a system: 
wide unit of library employees; the second a 
unit of ESL (English as a Second Language) 
teachers at Riverside. 

in March 1980, PERB inititated hearings in 
Berkeley to take evidence—in the form of 
oral testimony and various documents— 
regarding the constitution of ‘appropriate 
units.” At these hearings each party sought 
to prove that the unit(s) it proposed were 
appropriate. The university concealed its 
position until the summer, when it proposed 
the establishment of a systemwide unit of 
professional employees, including all aca- 
demic and staff people except for members 
of the Academic Senate. Simultaneously, 
two other unions, AFSCME (American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees) and CSEA (California State 
Employees Association) adopted virtually the 
same position. CSEA’s proposal differed 
slightly from UC’s, as this union argued for 
three professional units: 1) librarians; 2) pro- 
fessionals at Lawrence Livermore Labora- 
tory, and 3) all other professionals. 

AFT responded to these arguments by 
proposing a number of academic units, 
iota ant ocd ie 
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ebruary 10, 1982. Finally, 
re submitted to the full 
to fora final decision on 
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these decisions we 
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units. ; 
The hearing officers recommendations 


call for the establishment of fifteen units 
covering nearly all UC employees, except for 
Academic Senate members? For academic 
employees, hearing officer Filliman rejected 
the arguments of SCEA, AFSCME and UC, 
instead adopting AFT's proposal to separate 
non-senate academic professionals from 
professional staff employees. He also agreed 
with AFT that a unit of librarians was 
appropriate. 

However, the hearing officer did not go so 
far as to establish the seven non-Senate 
academic units proposed by AFT. Rather, he 
recommended only two units consisting en- 
tirely of non-Senate academics: 1) the li- 
brarian unit; 2) a “residual” unit of all other 
non-Senate academics. As an altemative, he 
suggested creating 3 units from the residual 
one: 1) a teaching unit, including lecturers 
and clinical faculty; 2) a research unit (which, 
however, would include staff professional 
employees); and 3) an administrative aca- 
demic support unit. 

Although the proposed academic units 
present some positive features, they are pre- 
dominantly bad for lecturers and AFT mem- 
bers. The librarian unit is appropriate, but 
combining all other non-Senate academics 
into a single unit would frustrate the interests 
of lecturers. This is because the approximate- 
ly 600 clinical professors, who teach mainly 
in the medical and nursing schools, have 
greater job stability, operate under different 
personnel policies, constitute a distinct com- 
munity of interest, and earn substantially 
higher salaries. 

In summary, the following academic units 
have been proposed by the hearing officer: 


BASIC RECOMMENDATION 


1) A unit of 600 librarian academics 
2) Aunit of non-Senate academic employees 
numbering roughly 7,000 employees 

A. Recommended for possible inclusion 

in the unit are an additional 6,000 
University Extension teachers. (The 
hearing officer suggests that they may 
be “casual” employees, undeserving 
of inclusion in any unit.) 

B. The 7,000 academics would include 
900 staff scientists at Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory and approximate- 
ly 600 clinical professors. 

; The hearing officer recommended 
including 3,600 staff research associ- 
ates in the unit. 


ALTERNATIVE RECOMMEN 


1) A unit of 600 librarj 

2) A unit of non-Seniate oe 
tional employees, j 
faculty. 

3) A unit of non-Senate 
employees. 


DATION IS 


academic research 


On March 10, 1982, a 
arguments with PERB in S 
ing for the following units: 


FT filed Written 
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1) Librarians 

2) Non-Senate academic ins 
excluding University Exte 
cal faculty 

3) Non-Senate academic research 
employees 

4) English as a Sec Si 
ae ond Language (Es|) 
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: ty, 
Nsion and clini. 


A decision is anticipated in approximately six 
months. 


The AFT proposals are quite reasonable if 
7,000 Senate faculty can share nine units 
among themselves, then—despite university 
arguments to the contrary—four to seven 
units for 7,600 non-Senate faculty is hardly 
burdensome. 

Once units are established, elections may 
be authorized. But once again, they do not 
occur automatically. In order to initiate an 
election in any unit established by PERB, a 
union must register a“ showing of interest” 
This means that at least 30% of employees in 
a unit found appropriate must sign an 
“authorization card” granting a union the 
right to represent them in collective bargain: 
ing. For a unit of 7,600 non-Senate aco 
demics, AFT would have to submit 2.26 
valid, signed authorization cards just to TS 
ger an election. And even if these Se 
could be collected, the interests and effo 
of lecturers would be swamped in such an 
unwieldy unit. 

If au of the large, systemwide UN 
which have been proposed are indeed ae 
lished, then the ability of any union iy. Net 
ganize UC employees will bein bps viet 
only will it be incredibly difficult to 3 
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Rights Unexercised are Rights Lost 


i. F aculty unions are the inevitable result of the declining 
academic job market and of the declining ability of faculty 
members to make acceptable employment bargains as individuals.” 
So wrote a professor William Daly of New Jersey in a letter to the 
Chronicle of Higher Education last October. He added that “in the 
current academic market, union issues such as job security and 
pay are nothing less than survival issues.” (C.H.E., 10/21/81). 
Revealed in this letter is the growing consciousness that an 
organizational framework is, in these times, the precondition for the 
enjoyment of security, the exercise of rights, and the achievement 
of our much-vaunted professionalism in American higher educa- 
tion. When course assignments or dates of employment are sud- 
denly changed on us, we can of course complain to our chairmen, 
appeal to our deans, write to our campus dailies. But without an 
organization capable of enforcing contractual obligations our 
grievances are reduced to mere “complaints.” Without an organ- 
ization capable of confronting the highly organized university, our 
concerns remain so many straws in the wind. 

The recent PERB proposal for bargaining unit definitions raises 
this organizing task to central importance. When the unit definitions 
are formalized later this year, campus employees will begin for the 
first time to get involved in organizing for elections to choose an 
exclusive collective bargaining agent. For the first time, that is, we 
will be able to alter the way working and teaching conditions are 
currently decided. 

That way is familiar to readers of this publication. As it stands 

now, chairmen and deans have broad discretion to decide unilater- 
ally what we will teach, when we will teach, how we will be classified 
and paid, and how long we will remain with the institution. This is all 
decided with little of our input and none of that collegiality of which 
the institution boasts. Furthermore, the lack of procedural guidelines 
permits our chairmen to implement university policies selectively, 
whimsically, even punitively. What rights we have are spelled out 
sketchily in the Academic Personnel Manual and supplemented by 
a few direct grants in HEERA. But for all intents and purposes we 
remain on the receiving end. Rare among us are those who have 
not at some point found the ground suddenly dissolving beneath 
their feet as promises made are unmade, titles are juggled, and 
agreements, on which career choices and family security had been 
based, broken. 

In section 3561 of HEERA, the Legislature recognized that “joint 
decision-making and consultation between administration and... 
academic employees is the long-accepted manner of governing 
institutions of higher learning and is essential to the performance 
of the educational mission of such institutions.” But we know little 
of such forms of decision-making. The APM (165-2e) grants to all 
academic employees ‘the right to contribute meaningfully to the 
review process in academic personnel actions affecting them; but 
this is a right equally foreign to us. 

These are paper rights, not rights in fact. To implement them we 
need an organization capable of firm, intelligent, and strong action. 


As it is, we alone among UC academics are bereft of institutional 
protections. The airy chambers of the Senate are closed to us. The 
Faculty Association—of dubious value in any case—is uninterested 
in us. And the administration? It made us what we are today. (In fact, 
it is making more of us. In 1970 the number of lecturers was 16% 
that of regular faculty in the system; in 1981, it was 27.4%—a logical 
response to its fiscal burdens and our weakness.*) 

We do not seek conditions of “hard bargaining.” But it is clear 
that being organized is the sine qua non of being treated as equals 
in this university. Why then do we hesitate? Partly, as the last issue's 
editorial noted, because putting off to the future is an occupational 
disease with us. Partly because we have imbibed from some of our 
senate colleagues a faulty notion of professionalism. And partly 
because of a conviction of transience (which leads to the transience 
of conviction). But these confusions are luxuries we can no longer 
afford. Building a strong, responsible union is for us the basis for 
real professionalism. Collective bargaining can shore up the ground 
beneath our feet and enhance our ability to do our teaching the way 
it should be done. And if we secured our rights and improved the 
character of our community, it would not be necessary for us to 
move on. 

HEERA gives us the right to prepare ourselves for participation in 
the determination of our working conditions. But rights unexercised 
are soon lost. It behooves all non-senate faculty therefore to join 
and actively participate in the non-senate groups, and to work 
through the AFT—the organization which has helped us consistently. 
hired an organizer on our request, and pays for this bulletin—to 
prepare for selection of an exclusive representational agent. 

In these hard times, if we remain unorganized while our teaching 
and staff colleagues select their bargaining representatives, we will 
become obvious targets for budget cuts. (Assembly Speaker Willie 
Brown has commented that UC is already vulnerable with respect 
to local government and other state agencies because it is one of 
the few unorganized state institutions.) 

Luckily, our organizing is off to an encouraging start. For the first 
time, campus personnel officials have become aware of the 
problems of non-senate faculty because of our’ Meet and Discuss” 
sessions with them. Assemblyman Hart in Sacramento has received 
a lengthy report, prepared by the A.F.T., on the inadequacies of UC 
policy regarding non-senate academics; he has called a special 
legislative subcommittee hearing to discuss the problem. Non- 
senate groups are working on four campuses. The campaign to 
organize non-senate academics at UC, kicked off last spring, is 
therefore gaining momentum and experience. With some intelli- 
gent and courageous action in our own interests, a union for non- 
senate academics at UC, as the writer to the Chronicle of Higher 
Education stated, will indeed prove inevitable 


*April 1970 payroll: “Administrative, Academic and Staff Personnel Full: 
time Equivalents; April 198] Coaporate Personnel System: "Administrative, 
Academic, Statt Personnel Headcount, Full time and Part-time.” 


We welcome all feedback from readers. Any information, ongoing research, or persona! anecdotes related to the status of 
U.C. Non-Academic Senate faculty is of value to the bulletin. We urge you to keep letters to 250 words and manuscripts to 


1500 words, if possible. All cor 


espondence should be addressed to Off the Track, //7 Peyton Street. Santa Cruz, CA. 95060, 
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U.C. NON-SENATE FACULTY ORGANIZE 


UC non-ladder faculty are joining together to create an 
organization that can express their needs and defend their 
rights as teachers and employees. Excluded from the 
Academic Senate, denied organizing rights in the past, we 
have found ourselves frequently subject to unilateral actions, 
deprived of a voice in decisions affecting our wages and 
teaching conditions, and powerless to represent ourselves. 
Current budget cuts threaten to make the situation worse. 

Non-senate faculty committees, affiliated with University 
Council-A.F-T., are being formed on UC campuses. These 
organizations offer the only viable means of protecting our 
short-run interests, while securing a more effective long-range 
role in the university. 


IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 


1. Support for Grievances. A.F.T. has a record of success- 
ful representation of UC faculty members in grievances. 
The filing of a grievance gives one the right to a hearing, 
with legal counsel, when an employee feels that he or she 
has been wronged in regard to job classification, benefits, 
appointment or reappointment, academic freedom, affirm- 
ative action, etc. 

2. Information: about jobs, grievance procedures, rights in 
personnel actions, and new university policies. (Informa- 
tion about the latter has already saved jobs on several 
campuses.) 

3. Protection of Organizational Rights. Non-senate facul- 
ty, aided by A.F.T. attorneys, are working to stop attempts 
by UC personnel officials to deny our organizational rights 
(for example, to use the internal mail system or reserve 
rooms). 


SHORT-TERM GOALS 


1. Rescind the Four-Year Rule. This recent rule limits non- 
senate faculty without Security of Employment (S.O.E.)to 
four full-time years of teaching before they are cut to half- 
time or cut entirely. We are working to restore the former 
eight-year rule. 


2. Increase the Number of S.0.E.'s. Every faculty member 
who makes a valuable contribution to the UC curriculum 
should have the opportunity for secure employment. Al- 
though greater job security is needed to preserve impor- 
tant programs and excellence in undergraduate instruc- 
tion, university policies are diminishing the number of 
S.0.E.'s available to non-senate faculty. We are working to 
reverse this trend. 


3. Protect Salaries and Benefits. Until recently, “range 
adjustment” pay increases were automatically granted to 
lecturers and visiting lecturers. Our goal is to restore this 
guarantee, enjoyed by other UIC academic employees, and 
to defend part-time lecturers’ right to health care benefits, 
now being eroded by implementation of the new policies. 


4. Stop Further Arbitrary Changes of Status. We are 
arguing before PERB (Public Employee Relations Board) 
that the four-year rule and other recent reclassifications 
are illegal, because they were enacted without consulting 
affected employees or their representative organizations. 
Such actions must cease. 


LONG-TERM GOALS 


1. Every UC employee should be fully informed about his or 
her job title, salary, job description, grievance rights, and 
promotional criteria. Failure to provide such information 
permits arbitrary actions and selective use of university 
policies. We have demanded that UC make these matters 
known to all N.A.S. faculty at the time of employment. 


2. The right to “contribute meaningfully to the review process 
in academic personnel actions affecting them” is guaran- 
teed to all faculty (Academic Personnel Manual, Section 
165-2e). This right, now denied to most non-ladder faculty, 
must be enforced. 

3. The university must provide “open files,” as required by 
state law and the principles of academic freedom. All 
employees deserve to know the nature and source of 
possible charges against them in personnel actions. Cur- 
rent secret files protect the evaluators, not the evaluated. 


For the first time, we have the right—granted by HEERA— 
to participate in decisions affecting our work. In this period 
of drastic budget cuts, other UC employees will be using 
their new rights to organize. If we wish to protect our positions 
and the programs in which we teach. we must organize too. 

We no longer need be subject to contracts and conditions 
unilaterally imposed by the administration. Ultimately, the 
best guarantee of our positions will be a contractually binding 
agreement, won through collective bargaining, with the 
University of California. 


JOIN US TODAY! 


4. Retirement and benefits: non-ladder and part-time faculty 
should have assurance of adequate medical and pension 
benefits. Along with regular faculty, they must also secure 
dental and eye care plans, which at present are not uni 
formly guaranteed, 


5. Non-senate faculty organizations will prepare us to exercise 
the rights recently granted under HEERA (Higher Educa- 
tion Employer-Employee Act) to elect an exclusive repre- 
sentative for collective bargaining. They will also represent 
our views on a continuing basis before PERB. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 
American Federation of Teachers 
The Union for Faculty, Academic and 
Professional Employees 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


| wish to join the University Council-AFT, and authorize it to represent me in my employment relationship with the 
University of California in order to promote my economic and general welfare. 


Name (Please print) /Campus 

Dept. Title 

Mailing Address City Zip 
Campus Phone Home Phone 


Signature Date 

You can either have your dues deducted automatically from your paycheck on a monthly basis or we will send a bill to 
your home address each quarter and you mail in your dues. Check which you prefer. 

O A monthly payroll deduction (we will send you the UC payroll form to sign) 

O A quarterly bill (provide your home address) 

UC—AFT dues are % of 1 percent of monthly gross salary; a maximum of $15 per month and a minimum of $4 per 
month. 


P.S. Union dues are tax deductible. 
Please return this form to: 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL-AFT 
122 Cypress 
Santa Ana, CA 92701 
(714) 542-0101 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL—AFT 
STATEWIDE OFFICE 
122 Cypress St. 
Santa Ana, CA 92701 
714/542-0101 


UC Berkeley Librarians, 
AFT Local 1795 
Phillip Hoehn, UCB Library 
UC Berkeley, AFT Local 1474 
Joe Neilands, Biochemistry 


OUT OF FAIRNESS 


WE'RE CHANGING YOUR JOB TITLE — 


\T WOULD BE DISHONEST TO MISLEAD 


UCLA, AFT Local 1990 

Jack Blackburn 

Institute of Industrial Relations 
UC Irvine, AFT Local 2226 

Joel Westman, Mathematics 
UC San Diego, AFT Local 2034 

Tom Dublin, History 
UC Santa Barbara, AFT 

Local 2141 

Bernard Kirtman, Chemistry 


ane 


“LECTURER” ONLY DESCRIBES FACULTY 
MEMBERS WHO MAY POSSIBLY < . \ OBTAIN 
SECURITY OF EMPLOYMENT. ae 


Arar 


YOU'RE NOW A VISITING LECTURER, AND 


UC Riverside, AFT Local 1966 
Edna Bonacich, Sociology 


UC Santa Cruz, AFT Local 2199 
Frank Ramirez, 
Stevenson College 
UC Davis, AFT Local 2023 
Daniel Rancour- LeFerriere, 
German and Russian 


YOU INTO THINKING YOUR TEACHING 
tie POSITION MIGHT 
Sy, CONTINUE.., 


AS OF JUNE, YOU'RE FIRED, 


~~ 
———— gts 
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Legislative 
Hearing 


Continued from page 1 


Representing the university were Kleingart- 
ner, Assistant Vice President for Academic 
Personnel Edward J. Blakely, and Robert A. 
Huttenback, Chancellor of UC Santa Barbara. 
Toward the end of the session the UC admin- 
istrators also called upon Berkeley professor 
Robert E. Connick, Vice-Chairman of the UC 
statewide Academic Council, who made a 
statement supposedly reflecting the regular 
tenure-track faculty's viewpoint on lecturers. 

N.AS. faculty were represented by Mark 
Ferrer, a former Lecturer in writing, now 
teaching under a staff title at Santa Barbara; 
Suzanne Cowan, Adjunct Lecturer in foreign 
languages at UC Santa Cruz, and part-time 
Adjunct Lecturer in psychology Barbara 
Sommer, from Davis. 

At the outset of the hearing, Rep. Hart read 
alengthy excerpt from a letter he had received 
from a Visiting Lecturer on one of the UC 
Campuses, describing the nature of this 
academic position and the grave difficulties 
encountered by lecturers both in pursuing 
their own scholarly research interests and 


in carrying out their teaching commitments. ' 


Using this letter as a point of departure, Hart 
inquired of the administration representatives 
what overall role the university envisioned 
for its numerous non-Academic Senate fac- 
ulty, whom he described as the “floating 
bottom” and “academic braceros” of the UC 
teaching establishment. 

In laying out their position, the administra- 
tors frequently referred to relevant sections 
of the Sullivan Report (an extensive critical 
study of UC academic programs and posi- 
tions, prepared in 1977-78 under the direction 
of Berkeley law professor Lawrence A. Sulli- 
van), which first proposed the policy changes 
regarding non-Academic Senate teaching 
positions. The report emphasized the con- 
fusion brought about by the use of only one 
job title—that of Lecturer—to describe both 
NAS. faculty who had a“ reasonable expecta- 
tion” of receiving Security of Employment, 

and those who could entertain no such hope. 
Recent university policy has implemented 
the recommendations of the Sullivan Report 
by creating a binary track consisting of two 
Separate positions: Lecturer, funded by “hard” 
moneys and leading, after a maximum of 
€ight years’ teaching, to possible Security of 

~mployment; and the other position, variously 
titled Visiting or Adjunct Lecturer, which is 
automatically limited (alone or in combina- 
tion) to four years and contains no possibility 
of S.O.E. Archie Kleingartner, expressing the 
Position of the UC administration, defended 
this policy on grounds that it achieved the 


intention of the Sullivan Report; namely, to 
rectify the “contradictory” and “unfair” as- 
pects of the previous policy. 

While readily conceding that lecturers 
provide an “extremely important function” 
in university teaching, the administrators 
elaborated a number of reasons why they 
perceive the new rules as necessary and 
desirable. First, the university's general policy 
is that the bulk of undergraduate teaching 
should be done by regular faculty, who staff 
most ongoing, frequently-repeated courses. 
However, other types, such as “remedial” or 
sporadically-taught courses, should be staffed 
by temporary faculty, whose primary func- 
tion is teaching rather than research. Robert 
Huttenback added the observation that the 
university “cannot and should not” maintain 
large numbers of faculty employees not 
primarily engaged in research, as it would be 
“detrimental” to the basic aims of the insti- 
tution if such faculty members were allowed 
to become permanent fixtures. It would be 
detrimental even to the quality of under- 
graduate instruction, he claimed, because 
people tend to grow “‘stale” after teaching 
the same courses repeatedly over a long 
period of time. 

There is clearly a difference of opinion 
about what constitutes a “large number" of 
permanent faculty, however. Assemblyman 
Hart pointed out that there are now about 130 
lecturers with Security of Employment in 
the entire UC system—slightly over ten per- 
cent of the total number of lecturers (not 
counting the numerous part-timers, who are 
frequently left out of official statistics). When 
Hart observed that the university's new poli- 
cies allow lecturers to stay on past the four- 
year limit if they teach less than fifty percent 
time, thus contradicting the stated goal of 
keeping them in the university only temporar- 
ily, Huttenback replied that many of these 
employees do not wish to teach full-time 
anyway. As to the numbers of lecturers whose 
positions have fallen from full-time to under 
fifty percent, he claimed that no accurate 
records are presently available. 

The lecturers presented their points of view, 
each emphasizing different, but related, as- 
pects of university policy toward N.A\S. faculty. 
Suzanne Cowan stressed the tangibly detri- 
mental effects which the new rules have had, 
not only on lecturers themselves, but on the 
programs in which they teach. She cited 
several examples of how the four-year limit 
has undermined formerly strong, viable un- 
dergraduate programs, while costing much 
time, money and aggravation to administra: 
tors of academic programs on her campus. 
In response to a question from Gary Hart, 
she proposed that the university guarantee 
the allocation of a certain percentage of hard 
moneys" each year to fund S.O.E. positions 
for academic programs which regularly use 
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the necessary signatures, but it will be even 
tougher to win an election. If elections are 
ever held, they will be conducted by PERB, 
using secret ballots. 

Thus, the ultimate result of HEERA re- 
mains to be seen. But there is one thing all 
UC non-Senate faculty can do if they seek 
bargaining rights: join and support an or- 
ganization that is fighting to give them a 
greater role in determining their destiny: the 
AFT. 


NOTES 


‘Altogether, AFT proposed seven units: |) 
teachers; 2) researchers; 3) librarians; 4) Coop- 
erative Extension and Agricultural Experiment 
Station employees; 5) Institute of Industrial 
Relations academics; 6) clinical faculty; 7) ESL 
faculty. 

?Months ago, the university stipulated the es- 
tablishment of separate campus Academic 
Senate units. Potentially, nine such units may 
be created. 


Bob Bezemek is an attorney for University 
Council, American Federation of Teachers. 
His office is in Oakland. 


N.A.S. faculty to teach its courses. She also 
urged that the university establish a regular 
procedure and review committee for lecturers 
on each campus, since no framework cur- 
rently exists within which they can protest 
policies, air grievances, question decisions, 
or express their views. (Archie Kleingartner 
dissented with these remarks, claiming that 

such a procedure does exist. However, he 

did not elaborate or offer to provide relevant 

information.) 

Mark Ferrer's statement emphasized the 
need for committed permanent faculty to 
teach basic undergraduate courses, now 
largely staffed by lecturers. While we may 
deplore the fact that so many students enter 
college poorly prepared in basic skills like 
writing and math, he stated, the need for 
“remedial” courses shows every sign of in- 
creasing. Teaching such courses successfully 
requires long practice, commitment, and 
skill. It cannot be done well by people whose 
primary concern is to find other employment, 
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since they realize they must leave in a few 
years; it certainly will not be done by members 
of the “regular” academic staff. Ferrer also 
pointed out some major inconsistencies in 
the report prepared by Kleingartner’s com- 
mittee. In particular, he criticized its implied 
assertion that the number of available S.O.E.’s 
would not change substantially in future years. 
Rather, he observed (a point which was later 
reiterated by Hart) that, as virtually no new 
N.A.S. teaching faculty are being appointed 
to the lecturer title, there is no reason to as- 
sume that S.O.E. positions lost through retire- 
ment and other forms of attrition will be 
replaced. 

Barbara Sommer focused her prepared 
statement on the problem of part-time lec- 
turers and the quality of undergraduate in- 
struction. Her statement read, in part, “The 
application of the four-year limit on service 
above 50 percent time at any UC campus 
reduces the likelihood of courses being of- 
fered by experienced faculty. .. . Itis my exper- 
ience that a course needs to be taught a 
couple of times before it runs smoothly and 
efficiently. A two-year turnover in faculty is 
not going to enhance the quality of education.” 


As the legislative hearing continued, the 
administration representatives were obliged 
to concede on a number of points: that the 
teaching of undergraduate courses staffed 
by N.A.S. faculty represents an ongoing need; 
that lecturers assume a great deal of the 
burden of undergraduate instruction; that 
many of them engage in research as well as 
teaching; that they do constitute a category 
of ‘second-class citizens” (Huttenback’'s 
words); that no serious attempt has been 
made to consult them or solicit their partici- 
pation in policymaking process. 

Professor Connick, the last witness to ad- 
dress the legislative committee, presented 
what he presumed to be the viewpoint of 
most tenure-track faculty. For them, he as- 
serted, lecturers are by definition temporary 
teachers, fundamentally different from regu- 
lar faculty in their qualifications, duties, and 
means of selection; they are not entitled to 
a permanent place in the university, which 
is primarily a research institution. In response 
to Hart's comment that many regular faculty 
are unwilling and unable to teach large, basic 
undergraduate courses, Connick stated that 
ideally such courses have no place in the 
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university either: “These subjects are sup- 
posed to have been introduced in high school, 
Teaching them is not the concern of regular 
faculty members, whose attentions should 
be addressed elsewhere.” 

Unfortunately, as the time allotted to the 
legislative session was drawing to a close, 
the lecturers did not have an opportunity to 
respond to Professor Connick’s remarks. It 
was nonetheless clear that the university had 
been placed “on the defensive,” and that its 
policies on N.A.S. faculty are receiving critical 
scrutiny in certain political quarters. Hart 
closed the session with a strong recommen- 
dation that the university set up a committee, 
on which non-S.O.E. lecturers would be fairly 
represented, to study the effects of the new 
rules on undergraduate education and the 
means for granting lecturers a greater voice 
in determining policies which concern them. 
Whether or not the university will comply with 
this recommendation depends to a large 
extent on how effectively lecturers are able 
to organize on their own behalf and pressure 
the administration to meet their demands. 


Suzanne Cowan is an Adjunct Lecturer in 
Languages at U.C. Santa Cruz, and Co- 
Editor of Off the Track. 
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